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In   tracing   the   evolution   of  human 
LOOKING  progress,  one  becomes 


FORWARD 


conscious  of  the  force 
of  great  construd'tive 
movements,  each  of  which  has  been  a 
dream  made  practical  and  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  human  relation- 
ship by  forward  looking  men  and 
women.  When  they  are  passed,  the 
line  of  growth  is  more  clearly  discern- 
able  and  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  become  a  kind  of  warning.  At 
the  close  of  a  great  war  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  is  the  time  above  all 
other  times  when  past  mistakes  should 
be  avoided  and  an  era  of  constructive 
legislation  should  be  begun.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  new  year  should  begin 
with  such  a  task — a  responsibility  that 
is  an  opportunity. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  as- 
sembled the  most  brilhant  array  of 
diplomats  the  world  had  ever  seen,  but 
their  minds  and  hearts  were  centered 
on  the  glory  of  the  past.  Could  we 
have  been  present  in  those  mirrored 
halls,  we  must  have  seen  glances  over 
the  shoulder,  looking  backward. 
Gathered  in  the  magnificent  palace 
at  Versailles  in  1871,  were  men  of  great 


mihtary  prowess,  powerful  intelect, 
and  indomitable  will.  Could  we  know 
the  thoughts  and  desires  that  animated 
their  lives  and  determined  their 
course  of  action,  we  would  behold  them 
colored  with  the  last  gilded  memory  of 
the  past.  At  each  of  these  conferences 
they  were  seeking  a  remedy  and  a  set- 
tlement, but  not  a  heahng  cure.  They 
were  looking  backwcu-d  because  the 
ideal  was  wanting. 

We,  as  Americans  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, felt  with  the  passing  of  1918, 
that  we  were  losing  a  glorious  year, 
one  that  justly  thrills  the  heart  with 
pride,  one  that  has  been  heralded  over 
all  the  earth.  It  saw  wiUing  sacrifice 
and  the  triumph  of  right.  Perhaps  we 
would  have  bidden  it  stay.  But  the 
new  year  has  ushered  in  a  greater  year 
than  that  which  is  past.  1918  was 
the  work  of  destruction,  cutting  the 
canker  from  the  wound;  1919  must 
apply  the  soothing,  healing  balm  for 
permanent  cure  and  peace  at  Paris,  a 
program  of  reconstruction,  not  a 
policy  of  repression  must  be  followed, 
and  if  we  are  to  support  these  measures 
we  must  look  forward  with  the  dis- 
cipline  of  freedom   to  the   cause   of 
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humanity,  believing  in  and  upholding 
our  ideal  of  human  relationship,  of 
justice,  toleration  and  cooperation. 
Look  toward  the  rising  sun  with  the 
vigor  and  idealism  of  youth  for  only 
in  this  way  may  1919  prove  a  worthy 
successor  to  that  noble  year  which  is 
past.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  sacri- 
fice not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

M.  P.,  '19,  Adelphian. 


REBIRTH 


Reconstruction!  A  short  while  ago 
the  significance  of  the 
word  to  our  ears  was 
the  recovery  of  the  South  from  the 
exhaustive  struggle  with  the  North. 
And  what  a  marvel  it  was!  What  a 
thiowing-ofl"  of  shackles  of  convention 
and  old  customs!  What  a  spring- 
burst  of  inspiring  ideas  and  glorious 
harvest  of  reahzation !  The  barbarous 
system  of  negro  slavery  surrendered  its 
last  stronghold;  education  became  the 
acknowledged  right  of  all,  instead  of 
the  luxury  of  the  fortunate  few;  politi- 
cal liberty,  to  a  degree  undreamed  of 
before,  replaced  aristocratic  rule. 

If  the  Civil  War  could  produce  such 
a  swift  and  progressive  change,  such 
an  overturning  of  seK-complacency 
and  rousing  of  wholesome  discontent, 
what  will  this  new,  world-wide  up- 
heaval of  humanity  bring  forth  .►^  Will 
the  college-bred  man  of  wealth  and 
position,  who  has  bunked  with  and 
fought  beside  the  uncultured  mechanic, 
retain  his  impersonal  and  apathetic 
views  toward  the  laboring  classes? 
And  will  the  mechanic  have  the  same 
prejudiced  conception  of  the  more 
educated  man.!^  Can  the  woman  who 
has  left  the  thotless  ease  of  her  ac- 
customed surroundings  to  minister, 
thru  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  sick  and 
comfortless  poor  relapse  into  placid 
indifference?    With   a   broader   pros- 


pective and  an  enthusifeistic  concern 
for  their  fellow  man,  these  invigorated 
souls  will  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  world.  Politics,  covered  with  the 
parasitic  growth  of  graft  and  party 
strife,  will  be  cleansed  with  the  new 
ideal  of  democracy ;  tra'de,  erected  upon 
a  hopeless,  suffering  mass  of  humanity, 
will  be  rebuilt  as  a  shelter  of  equal 
blessing  to  all;  education,  restricted  by 
the  threefold  leash  of  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  indifi'erence,  will  be  freed 
for  the  uplift  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
now  inaccessible;  aCid  rehgion,  in- 
crusted  with  the  d^ust  of  formalism 
and  distorted  by  the  narrow  mold,  of 
bigotry,  will  be  swept  clean  and  raised 
again  into  the  light  of  truth. 

M.  H.  B.,  '21,  Cornelian. 


TAKING 
STOCK 


In  the  fall  of  1918  we  returned  to  col- 
lege or  came  for  the 
first  time  with  a  good- 
ly supply  of  high 
ideals  arid  noble  intentions.  During 
the  first  few  weeks  of  our  college  year 
this  supply  was  greatly  augmented  by 
our  contact  with  arid  comprehension 
of  those  held  before  us  by  other 
stui&ents  and  by  our  faculty.  The 
force  of  modesty  and  the  onrush  of  the 
hours  prevents  the  closer  scrutiny  of 
the  welfare  of  these,  our  aspirations, 
during  the  first  half  of  their  journey 
thru  1918  arid  1919. 

But  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  journey,  the  custom 
of  years  over  rules,  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  determine  the  balance  be- 
tween profit  arid  loss  ai\d  the  urgency 
of  demarid  for  new  stock.  (Not  that 
such  items  can  be  measured  for  us  in 
terms  althogether  tangible !)  After  such 
a  stock-taking,  discouragement  and 
dispair  should  not  firid  a  foothold  in 
om"  consciousness,  but  rather  the  hope- 
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ful  optimism  of  the  pioneer  should 
guide  us  in  reconstructing  our  program 
to  fit  the  forward  pressing  spirit  of  the 
times.  Parts  of  our  old  schedule  will 
bfe  discarded  as  out-grown  aryi  unfit 
for  fmlher  use  an  d  many  of  our  former 
plans  we  will  reahze  are  inadequate 
for  our  present  situation. 

Yet  the  old  must  not  be  discarded 
until  a  new  standai'd  has  been  devised 
and  adapted  to  our  purpose.  This, 
of  course,  will  not  only  entail  the  mak- 
ing of  good  resolutions,  but  must  nec- 
essarily elicit  much  thoughtful  and 
purposeful  consideration.  As  a  cor- 
nerstone for  our  whole  program,  we 
must  settle  in  our  own  minds,  at  least, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  our  stay  in  col- 
lege. As  college  women  our  sense  of 
values  should  be  finely  developed  and 
we  should  be  capable  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation between  the  really  worth  while 
and  the  non-essential.  For  all,  the 
first  obligation  is  that  of  living,  and  the 
fundamental  ideal  we  would  offer  for 
this  year  is  the  art  of  right  living  and 
happiness.  To  cultivate  the  things  of 
the  spirit  demands  exercise  even  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical  side  of  our 
nature.  In  this,  the  last  college  year 
for  many  of  us,  the  opportunities  for 
lasting  friendship  and  increased  cul- 
ture offered  by  our  hbrary  should  be 
felt  as  irresistible  forces  which  will  as- 
sume a  commanding  position  in  our 
new  program.  The  friendships  ex- 
tended to  us  thru  the  library,  however, 
cannot  compete  with  the  opportuni- 
ties everywhere  around  us  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  its  whims. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
term,  the  ideal  we  submit  as  a  guiding 
element  in  our  reconstructed  programs 
q£  daily  living  is  the  uplifting  cultiva- 


tion of  self  and  of  others.  By  this 
means  only  may  we  gain  assurance  of 
th(;  certain  capture  of  the  errant 
"Blue-bird"  of  our  desires. 


WHO  SHOULD 
BE  PRAISED? 


As  a  usual  thing  we  give  more  praise 
to  th'^  one  who  was 
the  latest  leader.  At 
present  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  a  girl  say  that  her 
brother  or  friend  was  in  the  front 
ranks  and  helped  to  break  the  enemy's 
Une.  It  was  a  thrilling  experience,  to 
say  the  least.  Yet  does  he  deserve 
more  praise  than  many  who  could  not 
be  on  the  battlefield — either  because 
they  were  wounded  or  because  they 
had  completed  their  task  on  earth? 
Ths  thousands  who  have  given  their 
lives  and  have  lost  their  limbs,  speech 
or  sight  are  the  ones  who  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
to  be  quieted  once  more.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  suffered. 

Here  in  our  own  college  we  treat 
girls  the  same  way.  Not  always, 
but  often,  we  say  that  the  present 
officer  of  an  organization  is  the  best  we 
have  had,  and  that  she  is  managing 
affairs  better  than  they  have  been 
managed.  This  is  the  way  she  should 
do.  She  will,  no  doubt,  make  mis- 
tak(  s  but  much  of  her  present  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  profiting 
by  the  experiences  of  those  who  have 
preceded  her. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  a  minute. 
Maybe  if  some  of  those  who  were  lead- 
ing a  short  while  ago  could  lead  now 
they  would  be  as  successful  as  anyone. 
It  is  not  he  who  leads  who  is  the 
strongest  but  he  who  is  able  to  over- 
come most  difficulties  in  order  that 
another  may  lead  well. 

R.  P.,  '21,  Adelphian. 


Old  Leaves 

Kathryn  Willis,  '20,  Adelphian 

The  leaves  are  blowing,  whirling, 
In  the  cruel,  wintry  wind 
And  the  old  year's  blowing  out 
And  the  New  Year's  whirling  in. 

Time  took  them  every  one — 
Those  scarlet,  green  and  golden  leaves 
And  now  they  are  brown  and  wrinkled 
And  they  rattle  in  the  breeze. 
And  I  hsten  sadly,  sadly. 
Fearing  I  too  will  soon  grow  old 
And  be  all  brown  and  wrinkled 
And  moaning  in  the  cold 
With  never  a  one  to  love  me — 
For  there  are  few  who  care 
What  become  of  the  gay,  young  things 
That  fall  from  the  tree  each  year. 
And  the  leaves  are  blowing,  whirling 
In  the  cruel,  wintry  wind 
And  the  old  year's  blowing  out 
And  the  new  year's  blowing  in. 
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New  America 


Ida  Gordner,  '19,  Cornelian 


"  I  know  that  my  country  has  reached 
the  point  of  perilous  greatness,  and 
that  strange  forces  not  to  be  measured 
or  comprehended  are  hurrying  her  to 
heights  that  dazzle  and  blind  all  mor- 
tal eyes — but  I  know  that  beyond  the 
uttermost  glory  is  enthroned  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,  and  that  when  the 
hour  of  her  trial  has  come,  He  will  lift 
up  His  everlasting  gates  and  bend 
down  above  her  in  mercy  and  in  love. " 
A  thrill  of  the  same  hope  and  faith 
that  inspiried  Henry  W.  Grady,  the 
incomparable  orator  of  the  South,  who 
uttered  those  words  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  surges  thru  my  soul  as  I  think 
upon  my  country  today. 

Truly  America  has  reached  the 
point  of  perilous  greatness,  the  hour 
of  her  trial  has  come  and  God  has 
lifted  up  his  everlasting  gates — flood 
gates,  as  it  were,  for  such  is  the  awak- 
ening of  consciousness,  the  rebirth  of 
Americanism  and  patriotism,  that  it  is 
with  assurity  I  say  we  are  hving  in  a 
New  America,  entering  upon  a  new  era 
of  national  and  international  thot,  as- 
cending new  heights,  investigating  vast 
storehouses  filled  with  valuable  ma- 
terial for  the  new  political,  economic, 
moral  and  spiritual  world  that  the  new 
dawn  is  illuminating  in  all  its  magni- 
ficent splendor. 


There  have  been  days  of  strife  and 
turmoil;  the  battle  fields  of  Europe 
have  run  red  with  the  blood  of  kindred 
souls;  homes  are  desolate,  fields  are 
devastated;  all  ties  of  the  natural, 
normal  fife  have  been  broken  asunder. 
Devastation,  Disease,  Famine — grim 
hand  maidens  of  the  God  of  War — for 
a  time,  successfully  carried  on  their 
campaign,  heralding  all  their  forces  to 
the  support  of  theu"  great  commander. 
Death.  But  such  creatures  did  not 
continue  to  pursue  their  course;  this 
old  world  did  not  go  back  to  the  fiery 
atoms  from  whence  it  came;  for,  from 
New  America  who,  with  first  a  micro- 
scopic vision  of  her  own  needs,  and  then 
a  telescopic  vision  of  the  great  world 
needs,  came  the  proclamation  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  universe  that  the 
world  should  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy, that  all  nations,  weak  and  strong. 
small  and  lai'ge  should  have  equal 
rights  for  development. 

Such  a  proclamation  could  not  have 
been  uttered,  such  a  vision  beheld  by 
a  nation  that  itself  had  not  had  a  new 
birth,  a  new  vision  of  the  ideals  that 
have  sustained  it  dm-ing  these  yeai's 
of  steady  growth.  A  profound  belief 
in  democracy,  in  the  Divine  Right  of 
the  majority  of  the  people;  the  con- 
viction that  states  with  different  local 
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interests  can  live  in  harmony  together 
under  a  federal  constitution;  the  belief 
that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  can 
pursue  their  commercial  purposes  with- 
out coming  into  conflict  with  each 
other;  that  weak  nations  have  the 
right  to  exist  and  to  pursue  their  desti- 
nies side  by  side  with  strong  nations; 
that  the  nation  should  offer  equal  op- 
portunity to  men  of  lowly  degree  as 
well  as  men  whose  ancestors  have 
established  themselves  in  wealth  and 
in  honor;  that  men  can  differ  in  re- 
Ugion  and  speech  and  in  actions  and 
still  hve  peaceably  together — such  are 
the  ideals  and  behefs  that  every  true 
American  holds  nearest  his  heart. 
Such  are  the  ideals  that  the  Great 
World  Conflict  put  into  the  testing 
flame  of  war  and  which  assuredly  have 
come  out  purer  and  brighter  than  ever 
before. 

One  historian  has  said  that  there  are 
moments  in  the  history  of  mankind 
when  certain  ideas  which  have  been 
growing,  but  inarticulate  for  a  century, 
suddenly  possess  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. And  one  of  these  moments  is 
now.  As  a  result  of  the  revolutioniz- 
ing of  world  thot  that  the  world  war 
has  brought  about,  three  great  ideals 
have  been  let  loose  in  America  and  in 
the  whole  universe — Democracy,  Co- 
operation and  Toleration.  But  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Democracy;  for 
democracy  in  its  highest  spiritual  in- 
terpretation embodies  both  of  the 
others. 

Democracy — the  right  to  become 
what  God  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be, 
to  quote  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw — is 
the  essence  of  Americanism.  From 
four  great  historical  documents  mark- 
ing progressive  epochs  in  our  national 
history  Americanism  has  received  its 
definition.    When  the  Declaration  of 


Independence  was  signed  in  1776, 
America  first  proclaimed  her  right  to 
try  out  democracy.  Then  began 
American  hberty.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  was  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress Dec.  2,  1823.  President  Lincoln 
in  his  memorial  address  at  Gettysburg, 
Nov.  11,  1863,  recognized  the  same 
fundamental  problem  from  the  angle 
of  internal  organization.  It  was  a  re- 
affirmation that  the  experimental  stage 
of  American  democracy  had  passed 
and  that  henceforth  bulwarked  by 
America,  "government  of  the  people 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  Revolutionary  War  estabhshed 
the  privilege  of  democracy  in  the  New 
World;  another  generation  matured 
and  the  Civil  War  marked  the  purifi- 
cation of  democracy  in  its  own  house — 
and  gave  a  final  clear-conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  uttermost  intention  of  the 
term  democracy.  Now  a  third  gen- 
eration has  matured  and  passed  and  in 
a  war  out  measuring  all  those  that  men 
have  ever  fought,  the  United  States 
stood  for  and  expanded  the  political 
faith  of  its  fathers.  Both  the  stand 
and  the  expansion  were  made  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
April  2,  1*^17,  when  he  put  the  faith 
to  the  test  in  that  penetrating  phrase: 
"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy;  its  peace  must  be  planted 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  politi- 
cal liberty."  The  virile  strength  and 
power  of  such  a  faith  is  felt  now  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Democracy  has  issued  her  final  de- 
fiance to  all  the  citidals  of  absolutisim, 
proclaiming  no  onger  her  right  to  in- 
dependence or  merely  her  right  to  her 
own  fields  and  her  own  politics.  Dem- 
ocracy is  now  claiming  for  herself  no 
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lesser  thing  than  the  world.  Obviously 
the  new  birth  of  Americanism  came 
from  no  pacifist  faith — ^but  none  the 
less  a  faith.  As  one  ardent  American 
has  said,  it  is  a  faith  vast  in  its  pre- 
tentions beyond  all  dreams  of  auto- 
crats; it  is  inwardly  unshaken  and 
serene;  religious  in  its  confidence, 
miraculous  in  its  hopes;  its  founda- 
tion is  something  more  constraining 
than  experience  and  for  more  compell- 
ing than  reason,  for  its  foundation  is 
an  inner  light  which  for  us  is  like  a 
revelation  showing  as  in  a  apocalypse 
the  common  humanity  of  man. 

Americam'sm,  illuminated  by  the 
miraculous  growth  of  the  ideal  of 
democracy,  is  giving  a  new  concep- 
tion to  American  citizenship,  a  new 
conception  of  the  rights  of  foreigners, 
— thousands  of  whom  are  within  our 
borders — a  new  conception  of  the 
rights  of  all  people — for  the  word 
"people"  has  received  a  new  defini- 
tion— at  last  women  are  people  in 
many  states  of  our  Union,  When  the 
dawn  of  the  New  America  has  merged 
into  perfect  day,  all  women  will  be 
people. 

The  rebirth  of  Americanism  means 
that  henceforth  all  selfish  purposes 
must  be  purged  from  every  heart. 
Winston  Churchill  in  his  "bitter  tast- 
ing but  tonic  tale,"  A  Far  Country 
makes  his  hero  say:  "I  have  been  a 
typical  American,  regarding  my  coun- 
try as  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  as  a  function 
of  my  desires."  All  too  many  in- 
teUigent  Americans  have  found  no 
satire  in  these  words.  But  the  strain 
of  the  war  days  has  revealed  to  our 
calloused  minds  the  unworthiness  of 
much  that  we  have  accepted  hitherto 
with  too  little  challenge.  In  our  in- 
dustrial  world   there   are   too   many 


victims  of  selfish  exploitations — there 
is  too  httle  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others;  in  our  political  world  too  many 
laws  are  formulated  in  committee 
rooms  and  then  "lobbied"  thru  the 
legislative  Assembly — too  many  peo- 
ple are  still  not  enfranchised;  in  our 
educational  world  progress  has  been 
retarded  too  long;  in  our  social  world 
too  many  castes  exist. 

In  purging  from  our  hearts  these 
selfish  purposes,  the  two  other  great 
ideals  let  loose  in  the  world  will  have 
most  to  do.  In  these  days  of  re- 
construction that  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  wor^d,  constructive  thot 
and  work  is  to  be  the  hardest  task. 
And  what  will  be  the  basis  for  such 
work?  Cooperation  and  toleration; 
cooperation,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally; toleration,  nationally  and 
internationally.  One  thing  this  war 
has  shown  beyond  all  else  is  that  one 
man,  one  set  idea,  law,  or  rule  cannot 
dominate  the  world.  There  must  be 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  peoples, 
a  willingness  to  work  together,  to  con- 
cede a  selfish  desire  that  the  majority 
may  be  benefitted.  There  must  be 
toleration — the  willingness  to  respect 
the  individual  rights  and  opinions  of 
all  peoples.  The  war  was  not  one 
against  individuals;  but  against  the 
incarnate  demons  of  militarism,  ego- 
tism and  barbarism.  It  was  a  war 
fought  that  toleration  might  be  placed 
upon  the  pinnacle  where  democracy  is 
stirring  to  place  it. 

That  the  ideals  of  democracy,  co- 
operation and  toleration  may  be  spread 
broadcast  thru  out  the  earth  there  has 
been  a  great  awakening  of  conscious- 
ness that  calls  for  right  thot — and 
God  knows,  if  we  do  not,  how  great 
a  force  right  thot  is;  that  calls  for 
mobihzation  of  our  own  personal  re- 
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sources — ^physical,  mental,  fiiiancial, 
industrial,  moral,  We  battled  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  for  national  free- 
dom and  justice;  we  have  battled  in 
the  Great  World  War  for  international 
freedom  and  justice  not  merely  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — but  under  the 
broader  banner  of  eternal  principle 
and  universal  brotherhood. 

With  prophetic  vision  Henry  W. 
Grady  beheld  the  New  America: 
"The  trend  of  the  times  is  with  us. 
The  world  moves  steadily  from  gloom 
to  brightness.  And  bending  down 
humbly  as  Ehsha  did  and  praying  that 
my  eyes  shall  be  made  to  see,  I  catch 
a  vision  of  this  Republic,  its  mighty 
forces  in  balance,  and  its  unspeakable 


glory  falling  on  all  its  children,  chief 
among  the  federation  of  Enghsh  speak- 
ing people,  plenty  streaming  from  its 
borders  and  Ught  from  its  mountain 
tops,  working  out  its  mission  under 
God's  approving  eye,  until  the  dark 
continents  are  opened  and  the  high- 
ways of  earth  established  and  the 
shadows  lifted,  and  the  jargon  of  the 
nations  stilled  and  the  perplexities  of 
Rabel  straightened — and  under  Qpe 
language,  one  liberty,  and  one  God, 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  hearkening 
to  the  American  drumbeat  and  girding 
up  theu'  loins,  shall  march  amid  the 
breaking  of  the  millennial  dawn  into 
the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace." 


All  In  the  Mind  of  You 

Satie  Hunt,  '22,  Cornelian 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are. 

If  you  think  that  you  dare  not,  you  don't. 

If  you'd  like  to  win  and  think  you  can't. 

To  be  sure  you  won't. 
If  you  think  you'U  lose,  you're  lost? 
For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will — 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  the  mind. 


If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are. 
You've  just  got  to  think  high  to  rise. 
You've  just  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself 
Refore  you  can  ever  win  a  prize. 
Life's  "Ups  and  downs"  don't  always  go 
To  the  strongest  man; 
Rut,  soon  or  late,  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 
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The  Romanticism  of  Burn's  Poetry 


Rachael  Clifford,  '20,  Adelphian 


Among  a  people  like  the  English, 
with  their  old  Anglo-Saxon  love  of 
freedom,  the  Revival  of  Romantic 
Poetry  was  inevitable  after  almost  a 
century  of  rigid  adherance  to  rules 
which  served  to  dwarf  literary  powers 
and  make  poetry  artificial.  The  Clas- 
sicists, as  the  writers  of  this  earlier 
school  were  called,  were  quite  different 
from  the  brilliant  writers  of  Elizabeth's 
age.  They  closed  their  hearts  to  the 
beauty  of  nature.  They  despised  en- 
thusiasm and  passion.  They  disliked 
anything  that  was  romantic,  irregular 
or  improbable.  Indeed  we  find  them 
even  condemning  the  Arabian  Nights, 
endeavoring  to  improve  Shajiespeare 
by  putting  it  into  rhyming  couplets 
and  attempting  to  "poHsh"  some  of 
Milton's  poetry  for  their  bishops.  But 
the  Romanticists  disregarded  these 
classical  rules  and  their  buoyancy  and 
freshness  ever  remind  us  of  the  six- 
teenth century  poets.  They  loved  and 
appreciated  nature  in  all  her  forms. 
They  hesitated  no  more  than  the  Eliza- 
bethans to  voice  the  deepest  and  most 
varied  emotions  of  the  soul.  They 
loved  the  fictitious,  the  extravagant, 
the  wonderful.  In  fact.  Romanticism 
was  nothing  more  than  a  revolt  against 
the  Classical  Style  of  writing,  and  the 
Poetry  of  Robert  Burns  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  such  re- 
volt to  be  found  anywhere.  You  will 
look  through  his  entire  poetical  output 
for  a  single  instance  of  conformity  to 
the  canons  of  Classical  Literature  and 
you  will  look  in  vain,  too;  for  in  style, 
in  subject  matter  and  in  tone,  no  poet 


has  more  grandly  or  more  gloriously 
broken  away  from  the  trammels  of 
Classicism  than  has  this  "Ayrshire 
Peasant  Immortal." 

Because  he  disregarded  style  and 
wrote  naturally,  the  form  of  Burn's 
poetry  marks  him  as  different  from  the 
Classical  writers  who  preferred  style 
to  matter.  It  is  his  complete  inde- 
pendence of  hterary  rules  and  models 
that  makes,  to  many,  the  marvels  of 
his  great  charm.  A  poet  who  was 
bound  by  barriers  which  he  dared  not 
break  down,  could  not  put  into  the 
rhythm  of  his  poetry,  the  Scottish 
Spirit  of  rebeUion  against  "law,  order, 
discipline."  Burns,  however,  though 
he  possessed  nothing  of  the  fine  statli- 
ness  of  sounding  hexameters  which  the 
Classicists  had,  could  merely  sing 
spontaneously  a  few  such  lines  as, 

"Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly 
Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he 
He  played  a  spring  and  danced  it 

round 
Beneath  the  gallows  tree." 

and  because  of  their  independent, 
reckless  movement  all  who  read  them 
must  feel  the  instinctive  chaim  of 
robust  freedom.     We  cannot  read 

"Corn  rigs,  and  barley  rigs 
And  corn  rigs  are  bonnie 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night 
Among  the  rigs  wi'  Annie" 

without  catching  something  of  the 
overflowing  spirit  of  carefree  mirth. 
Yet  we  know  that  if  Burns  had  been 
guided  by  laws  which  demanded  one 
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meter  or  another,  if  he  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  copy  the  style  of  some  other 
poet,  the  poem  would  have  no  fascina- 
tion for  us. 

So  closely  connected  with  Burns's 
independence  in  writing  that  it  almost 
overlaps,  is  his  perfect  naturalness. 
No  one,  whether  he  admired  Burns  or 
not,  could  accuse  him  of  using  arti- 
ficial style. 

"Give  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire" 

was  his  poetic  creed,  and  tho  his  friends 
tried  to  induce  him  to  write  pure 
Enghsh  he  did  not  disdain  to  use  in  his 
best  productions  the  Scotch  dialect, 
the  vernacular  of  the  plowman  and 
the  shepherd.  But  if  it  were  not  for 
his  frequent  use  of  dialect,  we  would 
still  place  naturalness  in  style  among 
Burns's  chief  virtues.  As  we  read 
these  lines 

"Ayr,  gurgUng,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore 
O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thick- 
ening green 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 
Twin'd  amorous  round  the  rap- 
tured scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to   be 

prest 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  tree 
Till  too,  too  soon  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged 
day." 

we  cannot  but  feel  the  charm  of  genu- 
ine poetry,  poetry  not  only  because  of 
the  description,  the  imagination  and 
the  emotion  which  it  contains  but  be- 
cause of  the  musical  rhythm  and  the 
simple  yet  beautiful  diction  which 
seems  to  come  straight  from  his  heart 
and  not  to  be  chosen  with  care  and 
effort. 
In  looking  at  the  independent,  un- 


affected style  of  Burns,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  that  the  gu  bject-matter  of 
his  poetry  represents  even  better  the 
new  Hterary  movement.  The  first 
instance  of  this  "hberalism"  in  ma- 
terial is  seen  in  the  subjects  which  he 
has  chosen.  The  writers  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  who  considered  that  in 
every  day  life,  aU  was  prosaic,  seemed 
to  think  that  poetry,  in  order  to  be 
real  poetry,  must  be  written  about 
some  remote,  heroic  world.  Burns, 
however,  just  as  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  rude  dialect,  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  beauty,  the  poetry  in  the  common- 
place things  about  him.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  the  shock  to  the 
poetic  taste  of  Dryden  or  Pope  at  the 
thought  of  writing  poetry  "To  A 
Mouse, "yet  Burns  saw  in  this  "Wee, 
sleekit,  cowrin',  Tim'rous  Beastie" 
just  as  he  saw,  in  "The  Wounded 
Hare,"  "Poor  Mailie,"  "The  Moun- 
tain Daisy"  and  "The  Farmer's  Auld 
Mare,"  a  subject  worthy  of  poetry, 
and  he  h^as  immortahzed  aU  of  them  by 
his  verse. 

Aside  from  Burn's  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  there  is  a  rugged 
honesty  throughout  his  poetry  which 
marks  it  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
revolt  against  Classicism.  This  qual- 
ity is  first  seen  in  his  appreciations  and 
sympathetic  interpretations  of  nature. 
When  he  sang 

"The  Muse  na  poet  ever  faud  her 
Tin  by  himseK  he  learned  to  wander 
And  by  some  trottin'  burn's  mean- 
der." 

he  expressed  better  than  any  critic 
could  the  attitude  which  he  had  to- 
wards nature.  He  dees  not,  Hke  the 
writers  of  Pope's  school,  chng  to  a  few 
stock  illustrations  of  older  poets  such 
as  the  conventional  lark,  the   nightin- 
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gale  and  the  turtle-dove,  but  instead 
he  sings  of  nature  as  he  knows  it  from 
his  ovra  observations.  In  his  poetry, 
we  catch  glimpses  of  "whirring  flocks 
of  partridges,"  of  the  "wild  whistling 
blackbird,"  of  the  "green-crested  lap- 
wing," of  the  gay  robin  and  of  the 
"mavis  singing  the  drowsy  day  to 
rest."  He  sings  of  the  daisy  spreading 
her  "snawy  bosom  sunward,"  of  the 
"westlin'  wind  blowing  fragrant  with 
dewy  flowers"  and  of  a  lone  "glen  of 
green  breckan  wi'  the  burn  stealing 
under  the  lang  yellow  broom."  Altho 
on  Burns  poetic  stage  nature  is  em- 
ployed as  a  background  for  human 
emotion,  his  natural  objects  are  none 
the  less  interesting.  Whether  he  is 
happy  as  when  he  says 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers 
I  see  her  sweet  and  fair 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds 
I  hear  her  dharm  the  air. 
There's   not  a  bonnie  flower  that 

springs 
By  fountain,  shaw  or  green 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings 
But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean." 

or  if  he  complains  when  nature  seems 
gay  and  he  is  sad,  as  when  he  sings 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and 

fair? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  Httle  birds 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care.^^" 

we  cannot  miss  the  beauty  of  nature 
which  Hes  in  his  verse. 

In  his  treatment  of  human  nature, 
however,  this  rustic  worth  is  even  more 
apparent.  In  the  great  Classical  pro- 
ductions there  is  the  heroic,  the  Epic; 
the  movements  of  gods,  of  demigods; 
the  pageantry  of  large  historical  trans- 
actions ;  but  there  is  almost  nothing  of 


actual  humanness.  In  Burns,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  entire  absence 
of  the  stately  struttings  of  gods  and 
heroes;  but  there  are  present,  in  his 
poetry,  pictures  of  plain  humanity  as 
he  knew  it.  With  sympathetic  under- 
standing he  has  written  about  the 
good-natured,  care-free  "Jolly  Beg- 
gars" in  "Tam  0'  Shanter,"  caUed  by 
many  his  greatest  work,  his  humour 
which  keeps  us  smiling  from  beginning 
to  end,  displays  a  kindly  and  intuitive 
sympathy  Avith  human  weaknesses — 
a  sympathy  hke  that  of  Chaucer.  But 
the  best  of  these  pictures,  the  ones 
which  have  appealed  to  most  people 
are  the  home  scenes  which  he  has 
painted  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  as  when  he  says 

"Then  homeward  aU  take  off  their 

several  way, 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to 
rest. 

The  parent-pair  their  secret  hom- 
age pay 

And  proffer  up  to  heaven  the  warm 
request." 

for  it  is  in  scenes  like  this  that  we  see 
the  real  Scottish  people,  the  peasant 
class  to  which  Burns  belonged. 

All  these  qualities  of  form  and  sub- 
ject-matter would  not  make  Burns's 
poetry  romantic,  however,  if  the  domi- 
nant tone  did  not  express  the  spirit  of 
the  new  movement.  Throughout  his 
poetry,  there  is  something  new  in  his 
attitude  towards  aU  classes  of  people, 
a  spirit  of  democracy  which  is  t;s"pical 
of  Bomantic  poetry.  In  Pope's  age. 
the  only  people  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  in  Uterature  were  the  aristo- 
cratic, cultured  class.  The  begrimed, 
hard-handed  laborer  was  an  object  too 
contemptible  even  for  sath'e.  As  the 
people  of  England,  as  weU  as  of  all 
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Europe,  began  to  respond  to  the  French 
cry  for  Liberty,  Fraternity  and  Equal- 
ity, however,  this  attitude  was  changed, 
and  we  find  Burns  proudly  proclaim- 
ing thoughts  which  would  have  been 
laughed  to  scorn,  early  in  the  century, 

"Is  there  for  honesty  poverty 
That  hangs  his  head  and  a'  that 
The  coward-slave  we  pass  him  by 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

This  spirit  of  democracy  leads  us  to 
the  final  and  greatest  essential  of 
Romantic  qualities — sincerety.  The 
classicists,  with  eJI  their  greatness  of 
intellect  and  elegance  of  form,  seemed 
to  shun,  as  vulgar,  any  exhibition  of 
real  emotion,  anything  of  the  subjec- 
tive element,  while  Burns  seemed  to 
write  his  best  poetry  only  when  his 
heart  was  too  fuU  to  hold  it  longer. 
The  unaffected,  passionate  treatment 
of  love,  which  had  long  been  absent 
from  poetry,  reappeared  when  Burns 
began  to  voice  the  deepest  emotions  of 
his  soul.  As  we  read  what  seemed  to 
both  Scott  and  Byron  "the  essence  of 
a  thousand  love  tales," 

"Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever 
Ae  farewell  and  then  forever 
Deep    in    heart-wrung    tears    I'U 

pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage 

thee." 

or  the  serene,  tender  poem  "To  Mary 
in  Heaven"  beginning 

"Thou  lingering  star,  with  les'ning 
ray 


Thou  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn 

ray 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn." 

we  cannot  but  feel  that  his  emotion  was 
no  hollow  sentimentability,  expressed 
for  outward  show,  but  the  real  passion 
of  a  living,  throbbing  heart ;  and  we  are 
ready  to  declare  with  Carlyle  that "  We 
recollect  no  poet  of  Burns's  sucsepti- 
bility  who  comes  before  us  from  the 
first  and  abides  with  us  to  the  last  with 
such  a  total  want  of  affectation.  He  was 
an  honest  man  and  an  honest  writer. 
In  his  succusses  and  his  failures,  in 
his  greatness  and  his  httleness,  he  is 
ever  clear,  simple  and  true,  and  glitters 
with  no  lustre  but  his  own." 

As  we  analyze  Burns's  poetry  for 
Romantic  qualities  of  style,  of  subject- 
matter  and  of  tone,  we  can  easily  see 
why  he  has  won  a  permanen;t  place  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Scotch  literature. 
It  is  said  that  his  birthplace  is  visited 
annually  by  more  people  than  go  to  see 
Shakespeare's  home,  and  it  is  because 
he  has,  with  his  "spark  o'  nature's 
fire,"  touched  the  hearts  of  more  of 
humanity  than  the  great  dramatist 
himseff.  Although  Shakespeare  is  un- 
excelled in  his  universal  understanding 
of  human  nature,  he  is  not  always 
simple,  and  sometimes  his  audience 
consists  of  only  a  cultured  few.  But 
there  are  not  many  persons,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  lord,  who  have  not  sung 
some  of  Burns's  poetry.  With  his 
varied  songs,  he  has  ministered  to  the 
universal  needs  of  the  human  heart, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has 
been  called  "the  poet  of  common  men." 
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The  Wee  Gross 

Kathryn  Willis,  '20,  Adelphiajv 

There's  a  wee  bit  o'  cross  in  Flanders 
That's  sma'  sae  sma'  to  see 
But  it  marks  a  mound  o'  hallowed  ground 
That's  a'  in  a'  to  me. 

I  am  auld,  sae  auld, 
My  years  would  number  mony 
But  I  had  a  lad  who  wore  the  plaid. 
And  he  was  brave  and  bonny. 

And  he  was  strong,  sae  strong, 

He  crossed  the  rolhn'  sea ; 

For  he  thought  it  right  to  go  and  fight — 

And  he  ne'er  came  back  to  me. 

He  lies  on  a  lone,  black  hill  top 
Where  the  cauld  wind  blaws  and  blaws, 
And  my  heart's  laid  bare  and  buried  there ; 
And  the  wind — it  gnaws  and  gnaws. 

But  the  simmer  time  will  come 

When  the  blithe  birdies  sing, 

When  the  flowers  will  bloom  and  banish  the  gloom, 

Of  ilka  livin'  thing. 

There's  a  wee  bit  o'  cross  in  Flanders 
That's  sma'  sae  sma'  to  see 
But  God  o'er  head  will  honor  the  dead 
That's  a'  in  a'  to  me. 
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A  Young  Man's  Fancy 

Lucy  Gay  Cooke,  '19,  Cornelian 


Johnny  Briggs  was  standing  before 
his  mother's  dressing  table  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  toilette  prepar- 
atory to  escorting  his  best  girl  to  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  Class  pai'ty,  the 
social  event  of  the  season  for  Bingirlle's 
younger  set.  He  vigorously  brushed 
his  hair  back  pompadour  style;  but 
accustomed  to  parting  on  the  side  that 
adormnent  rebelled  at  such  an  uncere- 
monious interference  with  its  accus- 
tomed habits,  and,  the'  compromisisg 
to  the  extent  of  obedience  in  front, 
stood  out  defiantly  in  the  rear. 
Johnny,  however,  unable  to  see  the 
back  of  his  head,  viewed  his  reflection 
with  satisfaction.  He  really  was,  as 
his  mother's  frif  nds  said,  a  nice  looking 
little  boy.  At  twelve  he  had  not  yet 
outgrown  his  native  grace,  and  being 
the  only  child  of  a  doting  mother,  and 
the  idol  of  more  grandparents  and 
aunts  than  were  good  for  him,  he  was 
carefully  drilled  in  neatness  of  ap- 
pearance. 

He  apphed  his  mother's  face  powder 
plentifully  to  his  sun-burned  face, 
leaving  a  brown  little  eai'  as  a  starthng 
contrast,  and  saturated  his  handker- 
chief with  her  Mary  Garden  perfume 
and  then  not  satisfied  added  some  to 
his  blouse.  Looking  around  for  fur- 
ther embellishment,  his  eye  lighted 
upon  a  ring.  It  was  a  splendid  opal 
in  a  quaint  old  setting  and  had  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  Johnny 
straightway  sUpped  it  on  his  finger  and 
with  a  last  satisfied  look  at  himself 
hurried  off. 


Johnny  was  quite  a  favorite  with  the 
Httle  girls  but  this  afternoon  he  had 
eyes  for  none  of  them  but  Mabel  Davis. 
When  they  played  wink,  Bingville's 
most  popular  game,  Johnny  was  the 
one  who  stood  behind  the  empty  chair 
first.  He  winked  at  Mabel  and  she 
came  and  took  his  chair  vvdth  alacrity. 
At  first  he  was  so  vigilant  that  he  kept 
her  in  his  chair.  Every  time  another 
Httle  boy  winked  at  her  he  tapped  her 
on  the  head  before  she  could  have  had 
time  to  move  even  if  she  l^ad  tried  to. 
Then  he  became  interested  in  Mabel's 
curls.  They  were  yellow  Hke  pulled 
molasses  candy  and  tied  with  a  big  bow 
of  blue  ribbon.  He  thought  they  were 
the  most  wonderful  things  he  had  ever 
seen  and  became  absorbed  in  making 
one  of  them  curl  >around  his  finger. 
He  became  so  much  absorbed  that  he 
forgot  to  keep  watch  on  Mabel  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew,  that  young  lady 
who  had  heroically  tried  to  ignore  the 
winks  of  the  other  little  boys,  became 
indignant  at  his  neglect  and  abruptly 
left  him.  Poor  Johnny  couldn't  in- 
duce her  to  look  at  him  again  during 
the  game  and  when  the  game  was  fin- 
ished and  the  crowd  scattered,  he  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Look-a  here,  Mabel,  what  I've  got," 
holding  up  the  ring. 

"Ooh  Johnny,  what  a  lovely  ring! 
Do  lemme  see  it,"  cried  Mabel,  forget- 
ting her  pique. 

Johnny  obHgingly  handed  it  over. 

"You  kin  wear  it  if  you  want  to," 
he  offered,  gratefully  for  his  return  to 
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favor,  and  Mabel,  delighted,  slipped  it 
on  the  middle  finger  of  her  chubby 
little  hand. 

Then  Johnny  proceeded  to  lorget  all 
about  the  ring  and  never  thought  of 
it  again  until  he  was  in  bed  that  night. 
It  lay  heavy  in  his  conscience  during 
the  night  with  the  result  that  he  got  up 
the  next  morning  without  being  called 
and  brought  in  all  of  his  wood  before 
breakfast  to  the  utter  amazement  of 
his  mother,  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  going  to  take  after  his 
grandfather  Briggs  after  all. 

His  exemplary  behavior  lasted  all 
the  morning.  Mabel  let  him  take  her 
books  to  school  for  her  and  smiled  the 
most  bewitching  smiles  at  him  across 
the  school  room.  The  teacher  held 
him  up  as  a  model  of  politeness  for  the 
other  little  boys  because  he  picked  up 
her  pencil  for  her  when  she  dropped  it. 
Altogether  he  was  feeling  very  much 
pleased  with  himself  when  he  went 
home  to  dinner.  Then  he  was  rudely 
awakened. 

"Johnny,"  asked  his  mother,  "have 
you  seen  anything  of  my  opal  ring?" 

"Ma'am.^^"  gulped  Johnny. 

"How  many  times  must  T  tell  you 
not  to  talk  with  your  mouth  full.^  I 
asked  you  have  you  seen  my  opal  ring." 

"What  ring,  Ma.^"  with  a  guileless 
air  of  implification. 

"  You  know  what  ring  I  am  talking 
about — and  don't  put  your  arms  on 
the  table  and  lean  so  far  over  your 
plate.  Are  you  afraid  it  will  get  away 
from  you?  Have  you  seen  that  old 
opal  ring  that  belonged  to  grandmother 
Briggs,  that  I  left  on  my  dressing  table 
yesterday?" 

"Oh,"  with  comprehension,  "you 
mean  that  old  ring.  Yes'm  I've  seen 
it.     I  know  what  it  looks  like  alright." 

"Johnny  Briggs,  you  know  what  I 


mean.  Do  you  know  where  that  ring 
is?" 

"No'm  I  don't  know  where  it  w," 
answered  Johnny  truthfully,  for  he 
assured  himself  that  he  didn't  know 
where  Mabfsl  was  at  that  moment. 

"Well  have  you  had  it?" 

"Yes'm  I've  had  it  a  lot  of  times." 

Johnny  was  not  naturally  deceitful. 
What  he  objected  to  was  the  teasing  he 
was  sure  to  get  if  his  mother  found  out 
his  attachment  for  Mabel  and  so  he 
took  the  hne  of  least  resistance. 

"It  certainly  is  strange,  continued 
his  mother.  I  never  wear  it  because 
it  is  too  small  and  besides  opals  are 
so  unlucky.  But  I  had  it  out  yester- 
day showing  it  too  Mrs.  Davis  and 
thought  I  put  it  on  my  dressing  table 
after  she  left.  Of  course  I  may  have 
put  it  somewhere  else  but  I  am  almost 
sure  that  is  where  I  left  it." 

The  conversation  was  getting  on 
dangerous  grounds  again  and  Johnny 
decided  to  side-track  it.  He  began 
eating  his  sup  as  loudly  as  possible. 

"Johnny!"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  you  today? 
I  declare  I  believe  you  get  worse  every 
day  of  your  life.  I'll  hav(  to  tell  your 
father  to  take  you  in  hand  when  he 
comes  home.  You  may  leave  the 
table,  sir!" 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  Johnny 
wanted.  He  could  now  collect  his 
thoughts  and  map  out  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. How  was  he  to  get  back  the 
ring  and  still  keep  in  the  good  graces 
of  Mabel? 

That  afternoon  at  school  the  spell 
of  the  opal  seemed  to  work.  Fiist  of 
all  Mabel  acted  in  a  most  extraordinai'y 
manner.  She  wouldn't  even  look  at 
him  except  to  tm-n  up  her  already 
turned  up  nose  towai'd  that  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  directly  over  his  head 
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and  the  strange  thing  was  that  she 
lavished  her  smiles  on  Johnny's  chum, 
Billy  West.  Johnny  began  to  wonder 
how  he  ever  could  have  hked  BUly. 
Added  to  that  the  teacher  asked  him 
a  question  before  he  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Mabel's  strange  behavior. 
The  question  was  'What  is  Norfolk 
noted  for.^"  Now  Johnny  couldn't 
think  of  a  thing  about  Norfolk  except 
that  people  sometimes  went  up  there 
and  got  di'unk.  And  when  he  said 
"Whiskey"  everyone  laughed  at  him 
and  the  teacher  told  him  to  remain 
after  school. 

Mabel  wouldn't  even  wait  for  him 
but  when  he  came  by  her  house  she 
was  coming  through  the  gate.  She 
even  turned  her  head  the  other  way 
with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  curls. 

"What  is  the  matter  of  you  Mabel.*^ " 
he  asked  reproachfully  with  a  hurt 
look  in  his  big  eyes. 

"You  just  lemme  by,  Mister  Johnny 
Briggs,  blazed  Mabel."  You  think  you 
are  smart  don't  you!  Well  I  guess 
you're  not  the  only  boy  in  town!" 

Johnny's  eyes  became  wrathful. 

"WeU  if  you've  got  to  act  that 
away,"  he  retorted,  "You  kin  just 
gimme  back  my  ring." 

"Oh  that  ol'  ring,"  scoffed  Mabel, 
tossing  her  curls  again.  "That's  the 
ugliest  ol'  ring  I've  ever  seen.  I 
wouldn't  wear  it  for  anything  in  this 
world.  If  that's  what  you  want  you 
wont  get  it.  I've  lost  yo'  ol'  ring,  so 
there  V  and  Mabel  ran  off  down  the 
street  leaving  Johnny  dumfounded. 
feehng  as  though  the  world  had  sud- 
denly come  to  an  end. 

He  put  off  going  home  as  long  as 
possible,  and  slunk  in  just  in  time  for 
supper  with  a  hangdog  look. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,   "you 


remember  my  telling  you  about  that 
ring  at  dinner?" 

Johnny  knew  it  was  coming  and 
heart  stood  still. 

"Yes'm,"  he  mumbled,  devoting 
himself  to  his  plate. 

"WeU  I've  found  it." 

"Johnny  looked  up  in  glad  surprise, 
almost  knocking  his  plate  off  the  table. 

"Do  be  careful,  Johnny!  As  I  was 
telling  you  I've  found  it.  It  certainly 
is  strange.  Mrs.  Davis  found  it  at 
her  house  and  brought  it  to  me  im- 
mediately. How  it  got  there  she  says 
she  doesn't  know.  She  thinks  she 
may  have  forgotten  to  give  it  back  to 
me  when  I  showed  it  to  her  yesterday . 
She  thinks  she  may  have  carried  it 
home  with  her  knitting.  That  must 
be  the  way  of  it  but  I  declare  to  good- 
ness I  surely  thought  I  remembered 
putting  it  on  my  dressing  table.  Opals 
are  queer  stones  anyway.  I  never  in- 
tend to  wear  it." 

"May  I  be  excused,  Mamma.^" 
asked  Johnny  with  unusual  politeness. 
"There's  BiUy  West  whisthng  for  me." 

"Certainly,"  repUed  his  mother. 
Then  with  sharpness,  "Johnny!  I 
don't  want  you  to  have  too  much  to 
do  with  that  bad  Httle  West  boy.  Do 
you  hear  me?" 

"Yes'm,"  agreed  Johnny,  hurrying 
joyfully  out  of  the  room.  "Lo!"  he 
greeted  his  friend. 

"  'Lo,  yourself,"  responded  Billy. 
"We're  gonna  have  a  ball  team  jus' 
Hke  the  big  boys.  Principal's  gonna 
help  us.  An'  we're  gonna  play  Barn- 
ville,  too." 

"  What! "  shouted  Jimmy,  I'm  gonna 
be  pitcher ! 

"Now!  "said  Billy,  doggedly.  "I'm 
gonna  be  pitcher  myseff.  I've  done 
said  so, — said  it  the  minute  I  heard 
about  having  the  team." 
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"I'll  tell  you  what,"  Johnny  com- 
promised, "If  you'll  just  drop  off  and 
not  say  anything  else  about  this 
pitcher  stuff,  I'll  let  you  have  Mabel 
for  yo'  girl." 

"Ah,  shucks,"  said  Billy,  "I  don't 
want  her.  Anyway  you  don't  have  to 
lemme  have  her — I'm  her  beau  right 
now;  she  done  already  said  so." 

Johnny  strangely  did  not  dispute 
this  claim.     He  was  intent  on  the  new 


idea.  "Sposin'  I  give  you  all  my 
aggys?" 

"Well  I  reckon  you  kin  be  pitcher, 
Billy  finally  granted  speculatively. 

"What!"  shouted  Johnny  again, 
grinding  an  imaginary  ball  in  his  hand 
and  throwing  it  with  the  proper  bodily 
contortions  after  the  approved  Ty 
Cobb  manner.  "Jus'  watch  your 
grandpa  smash  them  Barnvillers ! " 

Johnny's  fancy  had  rebounded  to 
baseball. 


Safety  First 

Lela  Wade,  '20,  Adelphian 
Joe  Causey,  '20,  Adelphian 

Of  all  the  rules  and  precepts  of  men, 

The  one  that  wiU  bring  you  to  the  very  best  end 

And  the  one  that  will  ward  off  many  a  tear, 

Cast  away  doubts  and  put  aside  fear. 

Is  safety  first,  girls,  safety  first. 


So  trot  to  the  Infirmary  and  make  a  good  start. 
By  drinking  your  salts  with  a  right  good  heart 
Of  course  its  tough  and  a  hard  thing  to  do. 
But  the  bitterist  enemy  to  Mr.  "Flu"— 
Is  safety  first,  girls,  safety  first. 
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Unfamiliar  Phases  of  Educational  Work 
in  North  Carolina 

I.  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
Miriam  Goodwin,  '22,  Dikeajv 


Situated  in  a  beautiful  spot  among 
the  hills  of  Western  North  Carohna, 
is  one  of  our  state's  most  valuable 
educational  institutions,  and  strange 
to  say,  one  that  numbers  of  our  people 
know  nothing  about. 

Formerly  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  bHnd  in  our  state  were  under  the 
same  management,  but  in  1894  they 
were  separated  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Deaf  was  estab- 
lished at  Morganton.  When  the  first 
session  opened  in  October  of  that  year, 
only  about  one  hundred  students  came 
to  work  in  a  strange  land.  That  first 
year  they  enjoyed  but  few  material 
comforts,  but  as  time  went  on,  num- 
berless improvements  were  made,  until 
today,  there  are  five  well  equipped 
buildings  and  a  beautiful  campus 
where  more  than  three  hundred  of  our 
state's  afflicted  sons  and  daughters  are 
under  the  direction  of  an  efficient 
corps  of  instructors. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  people 
are  waking  up  to  find  that  there  are 
latent  possibilities  in  the  boys  and 
girls  who,  in  former  yeai's  were  looked 
upon  as  burdens  to  the  family,  but 
stiU  there  is  much  they  should  know. 
It  was  only  recently  that  I  was  asked, 
"How  can  you  stand  being  around 
them?"  Let  me  say,  the  deaf  are  not 
all  ignorant  by  any  means.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  their  deafness 
makes  them  unattractive.  This  is  not 
true  in  most  cases. 


The  deaf  child  in  a  family  should 
have  every  privilege  that  his  hearing 
brother  or  sister  enjoys  and  just  be- 
cause there  isn't  a  school  on  the  next 
block  or  a  mile  away,  that  he  can  at- 
tend, there  is  no  reason  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  an  education.  Of 
course  it  is  hard  for  parents  to  be  sep- 
arated from  their  child  of  eight  years, 
but  they  should  realize  that  it  is  for 
his  good  and  to  save  him  from  years 
of  ignorance  and  solicitude.  There  is 
now  in  our  state  a  law  malting  it  com- 
pulsory for  a  parent  to  send  his  deaf 
child  to  school  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  law 
has  been  appealed  to.  One  pathetic 
case,  is  outstanding  among  many 
others.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all 
totally  deaf,  who  lived  right  on  the 
coast,  in  a  deserted  spot,  grew  up  in 
total  ignorance.  Their  parents  had 
been  urged  for  several  years  to  send 
them  to  school,  but  they  could  not 
seem  to  realize  what  it  would  mean  to 
them.  Finally,  when  they  were  six- 
been,  eighteen  and  twenty  three  years 
of  age  respectively,  their  parents  con- 
sented. The  younger  boy  did  beauti- 
fully in  his  work,  but  the  sister's  mind 
was  so  dwarfed  that  even  with  the 
most  modern  methods,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  very  much  for  her,  and  she 
remained  in  school  but  three  years. 
Had  she  been  allowed  to  begin  school 
at  eight  years,  she  very  likely  would 
have  done  good  work  and  could  have 
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done  some  good  in  the  world.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  sohcitor  has  sent 
a  child  to  school  when  the  parent 
would  not  do  so. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  in 
the  last  few  years.  At  our  state 
school  there  is  a  well  trained  faculty  of 
thirty-five,  and  there  eu'e  seldom  more 
than  twelve  pupils  under  one  teacher 
This  is  done  because  the  child  profits 
greatly  from  being  more  personally 
in  touch  with  the  instructor. 

Children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
eight  and  for  the  first  three  years  they 
make  their  home  with  abdut  one  hun- 
dred other  little  tots  and  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  older  students, 
except  on  certain  social  occasions.  The 
httle  ones,  a  big  happy  family,  live 
in  a  comfortable  home  known  as 
"Goodwin  Hall,"  and  are  just  as 
happy  as  little  folks  can  be.  They 
have  their  school  hours  and  play  hours 
just  as  other  children,  but  are  always 
under  the  care  of  their  teacher  or 
supervisor. 

In  the  main  building  we  find  a  larger 
happy  family,  but  one  that  is  just  as 
carefully  cared  for. 

How  often  has  the  question,  "Are 
the  happy .►^"  been  asked! 

I  must  say  here,  that  their  fife  is 
not  all  uninteresting  work  and  that 
everything  that  can  be  done  for  their 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  is  done. 

They  have  their  Hterary  societies 
just  as  other  schools  have  them,  and 
enjoy  them  just  as  much.  There  is  a 
small  secret  society  for  the  older  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls.  Ehgibihty  to 
these  societies  depends  largely  on 
study  and  personal  conduct  and  elec- 
tion to  the  "Fepha  Club"  or  "Sterling 
Society"  is  considered  quite  an  honor. 
The  members  of  these  two  societies 


are  the  officers  of  the  student  govern- 
ment, so  to  speak,  and  just  as  soon  as 
a  member  shows  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  responsibility  he  must 
give  up  the  office. 

Do  they  ever  have  parties.^  Who 
would  be  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  children 
of  a  big  Halloween  frolic?  Those  in 
charge  think  that  "all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  it 
does  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  httle 
deaf  boys  and  girls  clap  their  hands 
and  exclaim  over  the  pranks  of  the 
ghosts  and  witches !  And  just  imagine 
them  bobbing  apples !  Of  course  they 
have  parties.  They  have  them  at 
Halloween,  New  Year,  Valentine's 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday  and  some 
times  in  between.  They  have  a  real 
turkey  dinner  at  Thanksgiving;  and 
on  Christmas  eve  the  big  chapel  wel- 
comes everyone  and  bids  them  wait 
patiently  until  Santa  Clause  comes! 
The  big  brightly  hghted  tree  seems  to 
be  weighted  down  under  its  burden, 
and  after  Santa  has  made  his  brief 
visit  every  pupil  receives  a  sheu:e  of 
the  mysterious  looking  bundles.  No 
one  is  forgotten. 

Another  form  of  pleasure  they  enjoy 
and  one  that  is  also  educational,  is 
moving  pictures.  Several  years  ago 
the  school  purchased  a  modern  moWng 
picture  machine  and  several  times  each 
year  approved  pictures  are  shown. 
These  pictures  are  usually  educational 
ones.  The  students  enjoy  basket  ball 
base  ball  and  volley  ball  just  as  other 
schools  do. 

The  Hfe  in  the  school  is  a  many  sided 
one.  Aside  from  the  regular'  Hterary 
course  the  students  are  prepared  to 
depend  upon  themselves  after  their 
school  hfe  is  over.  There  is  a  wel- 
equipped  industrial  building  for  this 
training  and  when  the  pupil  or  his 
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parents  decide  just  what  he  wants  to 
do,  as  far  as  is  possible  he  prepares 
himseK  for  it.  The  industrial  classes 
are  conducted  every  afternoon,  except 
Saturday  from  two  until  five.  The 
boys  are  taught  farming,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  occupations  for  the  deaf  to 
pursue,  and  help  on  the  school  farm. 
This  farm  supplies  a  greater  part  of 
the  produce  consumed  by  the  school 
and  one  of  the  school's  greatest  prides 
is  the  herd  of  registered  Holstein  cattle. 

Shoemaking,  printing  and  carpentry 
are  also  taught  the  boys  and  a  depart- 
ment of  tailoring  was  estabhshed  two 
years  ago.  This  department  is  still 
hardly  more  than  an  experiment;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  develop  to 
an  advantage  with  us,  as  it  has  with 
several  other  State  schools. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  cooking, 


housekeeping  and  laundering.  Unlike 
the  boys,  the  girls  industrial  classes 
rotate  each  week,  so  that  each  girl  may 
have  training  in  every  department. 
At  meal  time,  when  all  are  together  in 
the  big  dining  room,  fifteen  of  the  older 
boys  see  that  every  want  is  satisfied 
and  afterwards,  a  group  of  girls, 
changed  each  week,  set  everything  in 
order  for  the  next  meal.  It  is  particu- 
larly true  that  the  students  take  great 
pride  in  seeing  how  well  they  can  do 
the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

With  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
work  with  the  deaf  in  our  State  during 
the  past  few  years,  it  is  evident  that 
this  particular  phase  of  educational 
work  will  reach  those  boys  and  girls 
who,  possessing  latent  possibilities, 
desire  to  overcome  nature's  handicaps 
and  grow  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 


My  Mother 

Katherine  Jones,  Dikean 

Thoughtful,  loving,  kind  and  true 
Thinking  of  others  the  whole  year  thru, 
Ever  beside  me,  guarding  and  watching  — 
My  Mother. 

Always  ready  to  comfort  and  cheer 
Bidding  me  laugh  and  drying  each  tear 
Giving  me  strength  and  warding  off  fear — 
My  Mother. 

O  God  in  Heaven,  look  down  and  see 
Was  ever  a  creature  more  wondrous  than  she 
Of  which  these  terms  might  be  used  truthfully 
Than  my  Mother? 
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The  City  of  Rampoon 

Julia  Maie  Southerland,  '22,  Adelphian 


I  stoo  d  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
mounta%  and  viewed  the  valley  that 
lay  so  far  below  me;  and  as  I  looked,  a 
city  rose  before  me.  A  city  that  shone 
like  a  mountain  of  jewels  and  glistened 
gold,  which  reflected  the  sun's  light, 
like  as  many  dazzling  diamonds.  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  opened  them  to 
see  if  I  really  saw  aright — and  behold 
how  a  road,  bordered  by  crimson  pop- 
pies that  lead  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
mysterious  city  of  the  valley,  had  ap- 
peared. 

With  bated  breath  I  hastily  began 
the  journey  to  that  wonderful  city  of 
shining  brilliance.  I  stooped  and  picked 
a  poppy  and  there  stood  in  front  of 
me,  a  tiny  laughing  boy,  "Oh,  lady!" 
said  he,  "  I  thank  you  kindly  for  freeing 
me  from  old  mother  earth;  I  've  been 
with  her  so  long.  To  be  sure  she  is 
my  lady  indeed — but  it  is  dark,  so 
dreadfully  dark.  You're  going  to 
Rampoon,  aren't  you,"  he  asked.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  started  to  the  city 
I  saw  in  the  distance,  and  he  answered 
me  that  it  was  the  very  city  of  Ram- 
poon. 

We  journeyed  together  along  that 
beautiful  road  until  we  arrived  at  the 
golden  gates  of  the  city.  The  gates 
were  unlocked  and  we  entered.  As 
I  stood  looking  wonderingly  about  me, 
a  tiny  old  man  came  up  and  offered  mc 
his  wsires.  He  was  tiny,  and  old  and 
ugly  it  is  true,  but  oh!  what  a  jolly  old 
man  he  was. 

"Wisdom!  Wisdom!  for  Sale,"  he 
cried. 


He  was  so  insistant  I  bought  a 
shilUngs  worth.  (Indeed  I  havo  al- 
ways been  glad  that  I  did,  for  it  has 
helped  me  over  many  rough  places 
since  I  left  Rampoon) ,  I  wondered  on 
down  the  crowded  street.  The  people 
were  all  dressed  in  briUiantly  colored 
garments,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
only  joy  and  happiness  in  their  hearts. 
I  soon  discovered  the  reason,  for  on 
either  side  of  the  street  were  many 
little  shops,  whose  printed  sign  boards 
made  known  the  fact  that;  peace,  joy 
happiness,  good  will,  contentment 
were  sold  in  each  respectively. 

I  turned  the  corner,  and  as  suddenly 
as  the  city  had  risen  before  my  eyes, 
so  suddenly  did  the  street  become  very 
dark.  I  readjusted  my  eyes  to  the 
dimness,  and  wondered  bewildered 
down  the  narrow,  desolate  street.  The 
shops  doors  were  locked  and  bared  and 
the  wooden  blinds  tightly  shut. 

I  finally  came  upon  one  shop  with 
the  door  sHghtly  ajar.  Curiously  I 
opened  the  door  and  a  strange  sight 
met  my  eyes.  A  httle  old  woman,  whose 
garb  was  of  rusty  black,  sat  knitting 
before  a  smoky  fire.  She  neither  moved 
nor  looked  up,  as  I  entered  and  even 
the  cat,  who  sat  calmly  beside  the  fire, 
did  not  stir. 

"Could  you  tell  me  where  I  am.^" 
I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  rephed,  "you  are  in  the 
city  of  Rampoon." 

"I  know  that,"  I  answered,  "but 
what  street  is  this  .3" 

"  Oh !  this  is  the  street  of   unhappi- 
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ness.  Do  you  want  anything?  I  can  and  misery.  Glittering  and  shining 
furnish  you  with  every  kind  of  un-  from  the  outside  but  containing  what 
happiness  known,  from  filth  on  up  to  all  of  us  at  some  time  in  our  Kves  ex- 
crime,  what  will  you  have?"  perience,  both  happiness  and  misery. 

I  assured  her  that  I  wanted  none  of         If  any  of  you  ever  by  chance  come 

her  wares  and  bid  her  a  hasty  good-bye  to  this  city  of  Rampoon.  take  a  warn- 

and  hastened  back  to  the  street  of  ing  and  be  sure  and  buy  at  least  a 

happiness.  shillings'  worth  of  wisdom  from  the 

And  so  that  is  the  city  of  Rampoon,  httle  old  man  at  the  gates. 
a   curious   combination   of  happiness 


The  Herbs 

Mary  L.  Jackson,  '21,  Adelphian 

There  are  tansy  and  sage  and  spearmint, 

Hidden  away  'neath  the  eaves, 

And  string  after  string  of  red  peppers. 

And  rose  and  raspberry  leaves ; 

There's  a  bag  of  catnip  that  grandma 

Has  stored  away  for  her  pet, 

The  big  Maltise  cat  and  her  kittens, — 

It's  up  in  the  attic  yet. 

I  remember  the  place — 'twas  pokey — 

No  sunlight  ever  had  strayed 
Through  the  windows  all  cmtained  with  cobwebs 

Where  the  big  brown  spider  played. 
A  chimney  went  up  through  the  middle. 

And  all  was  dismal  and  drear. 
But  to  grandma  the  place  was  lovely — 

Her  store-room  from  year  to  yeai". 

There  are  peppermint;  rue  and  rosemary, 

And  sassafras — bark  and  leaves, 
Juniper  berries  and  balsam. 

All  hidden  under  the  eaves; 
And  all  of  the  things  that  she  treasured, 

Her  shawl  and  bar-pin  of  jet — 
Her  green  umbrella  and  bonnet. 

They're  up  in  the  attic  yet. 
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Old  and  New  Friends 


Margaret  Lawrence,  '20,  Cornelian 


"Hello,  old  friend!  why  look  sad, 
have  I  not  come  to  cheer  you  up  with 
my  new  covers?"  spoke  the  New  Book 
to  the  Old  one  as  the  Librarian  placed 
the  new,  stiff  volume  on  the  shelf. 

"Ah!  you  would  be  sad  too,  if  you 
had  been  here  as  long  as  I  have  receiv- 
ing the  thoughtless  treatment  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  me,"  mur- 
mured the  Old  Book  in  a  dejected 
manner. 

"But  you  see,  I  do  not  expect  such 
treatment  as  you  mentioned,  A  per- 
son with  any  soul  would  not  crack  my 
back,  slam  me  around  and  turn  down 
my  pages." 

"They  were  my  thoughts  at  first, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
there  are  some  people  who  have  no 
soul  in  the  way  you  put  it  just  now; 
they  do  not  respect  and  appreciate  our 
family  of  Books.  We  are  friends  to 
everybody,  if  we  are  permitted  to  be. 
The  thoughtless  forget  that  we  are  the 
preservers  of  all  the  beautiful  litera- 
ture which  they  dehght  in  reading ;  and 
that,  in  a  partial  sense,  we  are  the 
means  by  which  civihzation  has  been 
preserved  and  fostered." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  StiU,"  continued 
the  New  Book,"  I  beheve  that  good 
treatment  will  be  mine  because  I  hold 
material  or  information  which  is  ex- 


ceedingly interesting  to  most  people. 
What  say  you  to  that.*^"  eagerly  asked 
the  New  Book  pushing  itself  harder 
against  the  Old  one  for  the  shadows 
were  becoming  deeper  and  deeper. 
The  hbrary  was  deserted;  calm  and 
quiet  reigned.  The  Old  Book  replied: 
"Not  so,  I  have  known  people  who 
were  very  much  interested  in  what  I 
contEiined,  yet  had  no  thought  as  to 
my  physical  wellbeing.  They  cracked 
my  backs,  turned  down  my  pages,  and 
marked  me  up  until  I  am  ashamed  for 
any  person  to  open  my  covers.  You 
need  not  fear  the  disinterested  persons ; 
they  will  fall  upon  some  other  book  and 
make  it  their  victim.  You  should 
feai'  the  merciless  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  and  pride  of 
Books.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however, 
that  there  are  a  few  people  who  know 
the  real  worth  of  the  Book  family  and 
who  show  that  they  have  considera- 
tion for  our  feehngs  and  looks. 

Slam!     Crack!    Rip! 

"I  always  do  despise  to  use  a  new 
book.  The  backs  are  so  stiff  that  I 
can  never  make  it  stay  open.  Yet, 
if  I  use  an  old  one,  the  leaves  are  all 
loose  and  the  pages  so  marked  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  using  it." 
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The  Line  of  March 


Lucy  C.  Crisp,  '19,  AjoELpmAN 


We  marched  that  day — the  greatest 
of  all  the  world's  great  days,  save 
One, — when,  in  the  early  morning 
quiet  before  the  sun  had  come  to  clear 
away  the  night  shadows,  we  were 
awakened  by  the  beUs  and  whistles 
and  voices  shouting,  ringing  out  thru 
the  dawn  mist  to  tell  us  that  the  war 
was  won — the  armistice  had  been 
signed. 

And  how  we  marched!  A  long, 
long  Hne  of  girls  in  white,  marching, 
marching,  with  the  sacred  colors  of 
our  nation's  flag  waving  and  flaming 
above  us  in  the  breeze;  a  long,  long 
hne  of  girls  on  whose  faces  was  a  look 
of  happiness  not  the  passing  deUght  of 
a  school  girl,  but  the  deep-rooted  joy 
of  one  who  sees  thru  the  darkness  a 
hght — a  happiness  vibrant  with  the 
joy  and  zest  of  life  and  hving — ^Thine 
was  a  magical  enthusiasm,  pulsating 
thru  the  hne  of  girls  who  marched  that 
Day  with  uplifted  heads,  with  eager 
eyes  looking  on  ahead,  cleai'seeing  and 
unafraid.  And  the  magic  of  that  en- 
thusiasm soon  made  itself  felt  among 
the  crowds  who  hned  the  streets,  for 
as  the  long  hne  passed  by,  it  seemed 
somehow,  that  there  stole  into  the 
faces  of  the  happy,  cheering  onlookers 
an  "unlifted  look"  that  told  of  hearts 
wliich  were  beating  in  a  new  rhythm.  _ 
The  hne  of  March!  Yes,  the  hne  of 
March  was  a  wonderful  tiling,  on  that 
greatest  of  aU  the  world's  great  days, 
save  one. 

The  hne  of  march  was  not  broken, 
nor  was  it  finished  on  that  Day.     It 


extends  straight  out  into  the  Future? 
on  and  on  thru  the  coming  days  and 
years  and  ages,  perhaps.  We  marched 
on  that  Great  Day — We  cannot  drop 
out  of  the  hne.  As  women  we  shall 
march  on — a  long,  long  hne  of  women 
in  white,  happy  and  unafraid,  hearts 
pulsing  with  an  enthusiasm  that  will 
hft  those  who  look  on,  ever  marching 
with  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  of  our 
Nation's  flag  flaming  above  us  at  the 
head  of  the  hne. 

As  women  of  the  greatest  Recon- 
struction Period  the  world  has  known, 
we  dare  not  take  om*  places  in  the  hne 
unless  we  come  in  the  white  uniform 
which  is  the  pm-ity  of  our  womanhood. 
The  civilization  of  the  world  new- 
cleansed  and  purified  in  the  Red  Fur- 
nace of  War's  fire  shah  have  no  place 
for  the  woman  in  a  spotted,  bedraggled 
uniform.  She  would  not  fit  into  the 
new  scheme  of  things,  which,  in  reaUty, 
is  the  old,  old  scheme  of  the  Eternal 
Builders  of  Spheres.  The  sages  tell 
us  that  the  world's  civilization  has 
never  gone  higher  than  the  civUiza- 
tion  of  the  world's  women.  A  woman 
who  does  not  respect  her  greatest  gift — 
the  pm"ity  of  her  womanhood — cannot 
hope  even  to  view  afar  ofi"  the  heights 
of  the  newly  purified  world's  civiliza- 
tion— a  long,  long  hne  of  women  in 
white! 

Our  soldiers,  men  who  have  fought 
thru  the  hell-fire  of  battle  fines,  and 
men  who  have  fought  thru  harder 
battles  back  of  the  fines,  teU  us  that 
their  uniforms  give  them  a  pecufiar 
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courage  which  enables  them  to  meet 
whatever  comes,  because  of  the  things 
for  which  their  uniforms  stand.  As 
women,  in  our  uniforms  of  white  we 
shall  go  forward  unafraid,  and  happy 
because  we  are  not  afraid,  to  meet  the 
Future.  Those  who  hue  the  streets 
of  the  world  thru  which  the  line  shall 
pass  shall  see  in  the  clear,  steady  eyes 
of  those  who  march,  a  light  of  happi- 
ness reflected  directly  from  the  great 
source  of  hght,  and  the  rays  shall  touch 
and  transform  those  who  see — A  long 
long  hne  of  happy,  unafraid  women ! 

And  as  the  line  passes  on  down  thru 
the  days  and  years  and  ages,  perhaps, 
those  who  look  on  shall  feel  the  throb- 
bing pulse-beats  of  the  thousands  of 


hearts  enkindled  with  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm, for  ever  at  the  head  of  the  hne 
shall  wave  the  nation's  emblem  of 
Courage,  Purity,  and  Truth — the 
things  men  have  died  for,  the  things 
women  must  hve  for. 

We  marched  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Peace!  We  shall  march  on,  as  we  did 
on  that  Day,  in  our  white  uniforms, 
unafraid,  glorying  in  our  divine  right 
to  Happiness.  And  those  who  see 
shall  feel  themselves  keeping  time, 
time,  time  with  the  pulse-beat  of  the 
hne  as  it  winds  on  down  thru  the  aeons 
of  the  ages  to  pass  at  last  in  its  final 
Review  before  the  Great  Soldier  Gen- 
eral who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


For  Women — Only 

Kathryn  Willis,  '20  Ax)Elphian 

We  Women  are  slurred  and  sneered  at 
And  called  both  "cats"  and  "hens" 
By  the  wonderful  logical  brave  male  sex 
With  their  "whys"  and  "wherefores"  and 
But  I  can't  see  why  with  their  reason 
A  hen  should  mean  contempt 
And  to  class  it  the  same  as  cat 
Is  a  thing  I'd  never  attempt. 

For  what's  wrong  with  being  a  hen — 
An  honest  brown  hen  with  a  cackhng  song 
A-scratching  for  a  Hving 
And  useful  a  whole  hfe  long? 
But  the  shame  of  being  a  cat — 
A  sneaking,  purring,  hissing  kitty; 
Always  purring,  purring,  purring — 
Always  looking  pretty. 


'whens." 
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Overshoes 


Edith  Russell,  '19,  Dike  an 


Time  was  when  the  worldly  wealth  h 
of  man  was  reckoned  by  the  vast  flocks 
and  herds  which  grazed  on  his  pas- 
tm-e  land.  Time  later  was  when  his 
material  possessions  were  estimated 
by  the  number  of  acres  of  that  pas- 
tm'e  land  which  he  had  been  successful 
in  forcing  to  yield  him  fruits.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  man's  wealth 
does  not  depend  upon  an  abundance 
of  cows  and  sheep  and  goats;  not  yet 
upon  his  acreage  of  beans  and  peas 
and  onions.  Instead,  all  of  his  wealth, 
aU  of  his  joy,  all  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
in  the  event  that  he  be  a  woman  and 
dwell  in  Our  CoUege  Home,  are  hinged 
upon  the  simple  condition  that  he  be 
possessed  of  two  bits  of  water-proof- 
ness,  molded  in  the  form  of  overshoes. 
So  eager  has  the  pursuit  of  this  form  of 
wealth  become  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  a  rubber  famine  and  the 
magnates  of  the  Rubber  Trust  grow 
richer  foot  by  foot.  The  rubbered 
aristocracy  has  become  so  vast,  and  the 
rubber  marshals,  stationed  at  corners 
where  traffic  is  thickest,  so  dihgent  in 
putting  under  arrest  the  unfortunates 
who  do  not  belong  to  this  class  of 
bloated  bond-holders  that  there  needs 
must  arise  a  Voice  from  the  People 
to  protest  against  such  unfeehng  op- 
pression of  the  deserving  poor.  Such 
a  Voice  am  I  crying  in  the  Wilderness 
of  mud-puddles.  And  as  it  is  modern 
pohcy  to  disregard  the  would-be  re- 
former who  can  ofi'er  nothing  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  he  tears  down, 
I  hasten  to  offer  substitutes  for  the 
Mighty  Rubber.    Besides  it  is  quite 


the  thing  nowadays  to  suggest  sub- 
stitutes. 

What  better  than  skates.^  Besides 
protecting  the  feet  from  wetness,  they 
acelerate  one's  speed  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  if  judiciously  used,  they  might 
enable  even  Mildred  to  get  to  Class  on 
time.  They  also  have  the  advantage 
of  fitting  all  grades  of  feet  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  moving  a  few  screws, 
and  so  may  be  temporarily  employed 
by  one  not  their  owner,  without  in  the 
least  endangering  that  ingenious  per- 
son's safety.  Or  if  you  wish  to  re- 
move yourself  still  further  from  the 
presence  of  that  deadly  fluid,  rain- 
water, Tom- walkers  present  an  easy 
and  graceful  means.  These  may  be 
made  from  any  scrap  of  old  lumber — 
strips  from  one's  trunk,  secretly  de- 
tached table-legs,  or,  in  the  event  that 
these  articles  do  not  come  readily  to 
hand,  well-preserved  tin  cans  may  be 
garnered  from  behind  the  kitchen  to 
which  strings  may  be  attached  and  lo! 
a  perfect  rubber  substitute!  Anon, 
what  say  you  to  push-mo-biles  and 
velocipedes  .t^  Perhaps  their  use  would 
necessitate  the  creation  of  a  corps  of 
traffic  cops  in  order  to  protect  the 
Uves  of  the  rubbered  rich;  but  when 
the  nation's  Capital  deigns  to  tolerate 
women  traffic  pohcemen,  surely  our 
College  community  could  endure  a 
corps  of  feminine  traffic  regulators. 
At  the  same  time  this  unique  office 
would  add  a  quaint  touch  to  the  Col- 
lege point  system.  Wheelbarrows, 
goat-carts  and  jinrickishas  are  interes- 
ting possibihties,  provided  goats  may 
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be  secured  to  operate  them.  Sleds, 
also,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion to  and  from  class  whenever  the 
oft-afore-mentioned  rain  shall  have 
turned  to  sleet  or  such.  Since  it  is  al- 
ways mentioned  whenever  there  is  the 
least  chance  that  its  name  will  be  heard 
with  appreciation,  I  also  suggest  Uncle 
WiUiam's  Cart  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  unfortunate  poor  who  are  lacking 
in  rubber  goods  to  class.  The  prin- 
ciple idea  in  all  this  preparedness  pro- 
gram is,  undoubtedly,  the  avoidance 
of  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  rubber  mar- 
shal, and  therefore  may  be  turned 
aside  by  merely  wearing  shirts  with 
ball-room  trains.  These  trains  may 
be  made  from  any  leftovers  and  at- 
tached to  any  ordinary  skirts,  or  may 
be  rented  from  the  pageant  room. 

Of  course,  the  reading  pubhc  is  to 
understand  that  these  suggestions  are 
offered  merely  as  suggestions.  If, 
after  deUberately  considering  these 
ideas,  any  one  is  still  perverse  enough 
to  insist  on  attempting  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Four  Hundred  and 
wear  overshoes,  two  illustrations  of  the 
dire  calamities  that  have  befallen  the 
WaUingfords  who  have  sought  to  get 
rich  quick  in  this  hne  may  not  be 
amiss.  One  aspiring  lassie,  y-clept 
Marjorie  having  attained  her  heart's 
desire  and  acquired  a  pair  of  the  much 


coveted  article,  wore  them  proudly  to 
a  party  during  the  hohdays.  She 
absent-mindedly  left  them  on  the  front 
porch  instead  of  wrapping  them  in 
their  accustomed  piece  of  sky-blue 
tissue  paper,  and  swathing  them  in  the 
folds  of  her  fur  coat.  When  the  gaity 
was  at  its  height  inside,  a  small  mon- 
grel crept  upon  the  porch  outside,  and 
succeeded  in  chewing  one  of  the  pre- 
cious possessions  to  a  pulp.  Perhaps 
he  thought  he  had  the  Flu  and  must 
needs  seek  his  nourishment  through  a 
rubber  tube — 'tis  a  possibility. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  al- 
lusion, the  writer  of  this  thoughtful 
thesis  went  home  for  the  hohdays  with 
the  serious  purpose  of  forcing  her  stern 
parent  to  invest  his  latest  dividends  in 
rubber  stock.  He  looked  upon  her 
coldly  and  demanded:  "Where's  the 
pair  I  bought  you  when  you  started 
High  School.^^"  and  the  would-be  Capi- 
taMst  dep£U"ted  sadly,  resigned  to 
waiting  until  she  should  be  old  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  speculate  in  WaU 
Street  for  herself. 

There  are  some  yet  among  us,  how- 
ever who  still  look  toward  higher 
things  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  sordid 
wealth  represented  by  pairs  of  over- 
shoes; and  who  consequently  invest 
the  heud-earned  savings  of  their  life- 
time in  umbrellas. 


My  Word 

Emeline  Goforth,  '22,  DIikean 

Sweet  sohtude  is  my  lover. 

My  friends  are  the  woods  and  the  moor; 

The  blue  skies  roof  me  over 

And  the  dawn  is  my  golden  door. 

I  would  rather  follow  assunder 

The  eagle,  soaring  from  ken, 

Than  bury  my  godhead  yonder 

In  the  dust  of  the  whirl  of  men. 
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War-Fund   Campaign 

"The  war  is  not  over  till  the  boys 
come  back — as  good  if  not  better  men 
than  when  they  went  away."  That 
was  the  slogan  that  spurred  the  mem- 
bers of  om-  College  community  to 
splendid  giving  during  the  War  Fund 
Campaign  in  November,  in  spite  of 
more  quarantine  which  forbade  meet- 
ings of  more  than  20,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mission of  lecturers  from  outside,  save 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Lawson  of 
Atlanta.  In  consequence  we  lacked 
the  inspiration  derived  from  the  large 
mass  meetings  of  last  year,  which  were 
presided  over  by  wonders  of  wonderful 
experience  and  achievement. 

We  attribute  our  success  to  Miss 
Lawson's  earnest  appeal  and  to  the 
splendid  organization  of  the  campaign. 
A  Promotion  Committee  of  150  girls 
were  chosen  to  sohcit  the  student  body. 
In  groups  of  ten  this  Committee  met 
Miss  Lawson  Saturday  afternoon. 
Saturday  evening  she  addressed  the 
Faculty. 

After  breakfast  Sunday  morning 
each  table  in  the  dining  room  met  in 
an  appointed  place  for  a  conference 
with  some  Faculty  member,  in  regard 
to  the  need  and  piu-pose  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  on  Sunday  evening,  in  the 
dining  room.  Miss  Lawson  made  a 
short  earnest  appeal  to  the  student 
body.  After  which  Miss  Lulsdorff 
sang  "Carry  On." 

The  Campaign  began  after  supper 
and  lasted  until  every  student  had 
been  soUcited,  and  tho  om-  enrollment 
was  nearly  one  hundred  short  of  last 


year's  number,  the  resulting  pledge 
was  $5,300.00,  representing,  we  beheve, 
in  many  cases,  true  sacrifice. 

Our  Thanksgiving  Service 
There  is  a  vein  in  each  of  us  that 
calls  for  pomp — for  ostentations  dis- 
play— but  as  time  has  passed  we  have 
learned  that  this  is  merely  a  vein  of 
individualism,  of  self-centeredness. 
This  discovery  has  led  to  a  quenching 
of  such  sentiments,  and  with  this  a 
Renaissance  of  simphcity  which  makes 
for  impressiveness. 

Thus  in  our  Young  Woman's  Christ- 
tian  Association  whose  basic  aim  is 
helpfulness  we  have  carefully  laid 
aside  all  ceremony  for  fear  that  it 
would  baffle  our  purpose.  In  our 
Thanksgiving  service,  for  example, 
everything  was  entirely  free  from  em- 
beUishment  and  accessories.  At  our 
breakfast  meal,  Lucy  Crisp,  our  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  president,  told  us  the  simple, 
impressive  story  of  that  first  Thanks- 
giving day  observed  by  a  tiny  band  of 
Pilgrim  pioneers,  reminding  us  too  how 
very  much  we  had  to  be  thankful  for 
this  year  above  aU  others.  Miss  Coit 
then  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  His 
beneficient  blessings.  On  the  Sab- 
bath, also,  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
meal,  we  have  short,  appeahng  talks. 
At  one  of  theses  Miss  Coit  gave  us 
some  idea  of  what  Bible-study  has 
meant  to  her  personally,  and  in  this 
way  emphasizing  its  importance  to 
everybody.  At  another,  Dr.  M^ers 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  gave 
us    a    somewhat    new    conception    of 
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trouble  and  sorrow  by  showing  by 
specific  examples  to  what  good  pur- 
poses they  could  so  often  be  directed, 
Thus  giving  us  renewed  assurance  of 
God's  providence  during  the  long 
season  of  the  Influenza  epidemic. 
Thus  it  is  then,  that  by  means  of  the 
simplest  services, — those  the  most 
genuine  and  sincere,  we  are  able  to  get 
closest  to  Him. 

The  Thanskgiving  Program 

The  Thanksgiving  celebration  at  the 
College  this  year  turned  to  the  First 
Thanksgiving  for  its  inspiration,  and 
Puritans  and  Indian  united  to  repro- 
duce something  of  the  life  of  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  Dawn  in  the  '^"  hut, 
the  program  opened  with  a  symbalic 
dance  of  the  planting  of  the  Corn,  done 
by  dainty  Indian  maidens,  for  whose 
graceful  movements  and  bright-col- 
ored costumes  a  great  glowing  hearth- 
fire  made  an  effective  background 
A  pantomime  of  Lowell's  poem  "The 
Courtin'"  separated  this  first  dance 
from  a  creeping,  awe-inspiring  scalp 
dance  executed  by  a  band  of  ferocious 
braves,  who  punctuated  their  stealthy 
steps  with  savage  grunts  and  in  the  end 
pounced  on  their  victim  with  a  blood- 
chilling  cry  of  victory.  To  offset  this 
war-hke  scene,  a  most  gallant  John 
Alder  and  a  winsome  Priscilla  panto- 
mimed the  "Why  don't  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John.^"  passage  from  Long- 
fellow's "Miles  Standish."  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  a  drill  of  shy  Puritan 
maids  and  earnest  faced  Puritan  lads, 
whose  song  of  thanksgiving  brought 
home  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  list- 
ened to  the  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness which  America  shares  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  this  Thanksgiving- 
time  of  1918. 


The   Corn   Husking 

There  was  great  excitement  among 
the  new  girls  caused  by  the  following 
announcement:  "The  Y.  W.  invites 
all  the  Freshmen  and  Specials  to  come 
to  the  barn  this  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock  for  an  old-fashioned  com  husk- 
ing." Accordingly,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  crowd  started  gathering. 
At  the  barn  they  were  received  by  a 
group  of  "black  mammies"  and  as- 
signed to  a  squad  of  workers.  For  a 
while  amidst  laughter  and  singing  they 
shucked  the  corn,  each  squad  working 
for  the  largest  pile.  The  signal  was 
then  given  to  form  a  hne.  And  such 
a  hne  it  was!  One  would  never  have 
dreamed  that  there  were  so  many  new 
girls.  Encouragement  was  adminis- 
tered along  this  hne  in  the  shape  of 
plates.  Encouragement,  because  every 
girl  knew  that  a  plate  was  obviously 
for  a  purpose.  And  then  the  eats  that 
those  plates  came  back  laden  with! 
Apples,  sandwiches,  pickles,  Saratoga 
chips,  buns,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things 
filled  them  to  overflowing.  The  crowd 
next  returned  to  a  huge  bonfire  which 
glowed  cheerily  during  supper  and  the 
songs  and  recitations  which  foUowed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
the  amount  of  corn  which  had  been 
shucked  by  each  of  the  rival  teams,  all 
the  "niggers"  were  caUed  upon  to 
draw  for  the  "lucky  thirteen."  It 
was  drawn  by  "black  mammy" 
Juanita  Kessler,  and  so  she  and  her 
workers  were  awarded  the  prize. 

Reluctantly  the  crowd  began  to  dis- 
purse,  to  retm-n  to  the  pressing  duties 
of  study  hour  and  the  corn  husking 
was  resigned  to  memories  of  the  past, 
but  each  and  every  girl  who  was  pres- 
ent left  thanking  the  Y.  W.  for  a  won- 
derful time. 
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The  Sentor — Faculty 

The  elements  contributed  their  part 
toward  making  it  a  typical  mid-winter 
London  night,  the  chiUing  fitness  down- 
poiu"  was  followed  by  a  murky  fog. 
But  the  faculty  braved  the  London  fog 
and  mists  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Seniors 
on  the  night  of  December  the  four- 
teenth. 

The  moment  the  curtain  'rose  on  the 
dingy,  cheerless  office,  where  sputter- 
ing tallow  candles  threw  long  shadows 
over  old  Scrooge  himself,  who,  with 
goose  quill  suspended  bent  laboriously 
over  his  legders;  while  Bob  Cratchit 
shivered  near  the  fitful  handful  of 
coals,  the  spectators  knew  that  they 
were  the  guests  of  a  true  Dicken's 
Christmas  party. 

So  nearly  did  Scrooge  succeed  in 
crushing  the  Christmas  spirit  with  his 
bitter,  scathing  sarcasm,  his  miserly 
contempt  for  the  goodly  cheer  offered 
by  Nephew  Fred  and  his  withering 
condemnation  of  those  procuring  an 
offering  for  the  needy  that  his  reclama- 
tion to  anything  that  was  kindly  and 
good  would  have  appeared  hopeless  to 
any  but  old  Jacob  Marley,  the  obdur- 
ate shade  who  appeared  fettered  with 
clanking  chains,  and  warned  him  of  the 
visit  of  the  three  spirits. 

The  carefree  Fessiwig  party,  young 
Scrooge  the  merriest  of  them  all;  the 
girl — ^the  girl  whom  the  golden  idol 
displaced  in  the  heart  of  young  Scrooge ; 
the  Cratchits,  all  of  them,  from  patient 
Bob  to  adorable  Tiny  Tim ;  the  Christ- 
mas party  at  Fred's;  all  of  these  ap- 
peared in  turn  at  the  command  of  the 
spirits  and,  outside,  street  singers  sang 
the  old  Enghsh  carol,  "God  rest  ye 
merry  gentle  men,"  but  only  the  broken 
voice  of  an  old  man  saying,  "Spirit, 
tell  me  Tiny  Tim  will  hve;  he  must 


live,"  and  "Oh,  Fred,  Fred,  my  sister's 
son,  I  am  an  old  man — old — "indicated 
any  change  in  Scrooge  until  his  ulti- 
mate end  was  pointed  out  by  the  grim, 
pitiless,  ghost  of  Christmas  Future; 
and  then  the  revelation  came,  happily 
not  too  late,  and  the  broken  old  man 
"giddy  as  a  drunken  man,  merry  as  a 
school  boy,  happy  as  an  angel,"  found 
the  Christmas  spirit. 

In  the  hut,  hghted  by  great  burning 
logs  and  yellow  candle  fight  the  Christ- 
mas revefing  continued.  Tho  the 
roast  goose  and  burning  pudding,  es- 
sentials of  a  true  English  Christmas, 
were  imaginary  there  were  very  real 
substitutes. 

After  the  guests,  Christmases  past, 
present  and  future  were  toasted.  There 
was  a  beautiful  toast  to  peace. 

Then  the  grand  march  began.  Each 
with  a  bravely  burning  red  candle, 
took  part  in  the  spectacular  promenade 
around  the  hut. 

Not  until  the  logs  burned  low  and 
the  candles  began  to  flicker  did  the 
Company,  each  with  a  tiny  candle 
stiU  burning,  make  its  way  into  the 
night. 

Red  Cross  Roll  Call 

When  we  found  out  that  our  Christ- 
mas holidays  had  been  moved  up  to 
the  twentieth  of  December  and  we 
knew  we  would  not  be  here  for  the 
National  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll 
Call,  we  hurriedly  made  our  plans  for 
the  RoU  CaU  for  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  19th.  Knowing  that  class 
spiiit  was  strongest  we  worked  our 
campaign  thru  the  classes.  Each  girl 
did  what  she  could  to  make  it  a  success. 
When  the  time  to  begin  arrived,  rain 
was  poming  down.  The  workers  went 
out,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  and  brought 
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back  what  we  considered  a  good  report 
under  the  circumstances — it  was  just 
before  Christmas,  it  must  be  remen- 
bered,  and  such  practical  things  do 
effect  the  bulk  of  our  pocket-books.  In 
many  windows  that  might  hung  the 
Red  Cross  service  flag  and  217  new 
Red  Cross  buttons  were  being  worn 
by  our  girls. 

When  the  final  report  came  in,  and 
was  placed  on  the  per  cent  basis,  the 
following  result  was  noted: 
Seniors  74% 

Juniors  60% 

Sophomores       38% 
Specials  30% 

Freshmen  23% 

College  40% 

The   Bazaar 

Who  is  a  better  friend  than  our 
Y.  W.  C.  A..^*  It  does  not  only  provide 
for  our  spiritual  needs  but  for  our 
material  needs  as  well.  Why,  who 
would  think  that  main  street  could 
have  been  transformed  to  the  campus 
to  our  own  charming  httle  hut.  That's 
just  what  happened  on  last  December 
13th  and  14th.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
thought  ahead  of  the  most  of  us  and 
saw  the  girls  returning  home  without 
having  done  any  christmas  chopping 
on  account  of  the  visitor  quaremtine 
which  Mr.  Flu  had  so  kindly  brought 
along.  It  is  never  quite  polite  to  go 
shopping  and  leave  the  company  at 
home.  And  as  it  was  inconvenient 
for  quarantine  to  venture  out,  the 
shopping  was  left  unshopped  until  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  invited  us  to  visit  the 
second,  but  very  real,  main  street  in 
the  hut. 

Everything  was  there;  the  leading 
stores  such  as  Meyer's,  Odell,  Berneau, 


Wills  and  Kress.  In  place  of  str^^d 
cars  there  was  a  peanut-and-popcorn 
wagon  with  Christmas  decorations 
plying  its  way  among  the  shoppers 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other. 
The  Red  Cross  offered  an  opportunity 
for  every  one  to  join  or  contribute  as 
they  entered  the  hut.  From  there  the 
shoppers  could  go  to  any  and  all  stores 
that  suited  their  particular  interest. 
Weary  and  fatigued,  the  shoppers  were 
refreshed  by  stopping  in  at  the  lunch 
room  and  ordering  a  lunch. 

Many  of  our  friends  owe  the  thanks 
for  their  christmas  present  to  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  This  association  had  the 
stores  transfered  just  fou  our  benefit, 
because  we  could  not  get  down  town 
to  them. 

Christmas   at   the   Normal 

Everywhere  this  year  Christmas 
was  a  time  of  quiet  joy  and  peace  that 
was  heightened  by  an  acute  sense  of 
happiness.  Those  members  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  who  were  at 
the  coUege  during  the  festive  season 
felt  keenly  this  quiet  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  so  they  shaied  their  joy  with 
others. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  laden  with  yards 
and  yards  of  snowy  white  popcorn 
strings,  a  number  of  the  students  went 
on  a  Santa  Claus  trip  to  the  children's 
Home  near  the  campus,  where  a  huge 
Christmas  tree  awaited  its  decorations, 
and  twelve  empty  stockings  hung 
ready  for  the  filling.  Tramping  back 
in  the  cold,  everyone  wished  she  could 
peep  from  beliind  the  door  next  morn- 
ing and  watch  twelve  eager,  happy 
faces. 

In  the  wee,  small  hours  of  Christ- 
mas morning  old  Santa  left  a  bright 
red  stocking  filled  with  goodies  from 
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the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  each  "good  little" 
girl's  door  knob.  Santa  was  not  for- 
getful of  the  servants  of  the  College 
either,  for  janitors,  cooks,  and  maids 
found  red  stockings  in  conspicious 
places  when  they  came  to  their  work 
on  Christmas  morning. 

Parties  were  not  lacking  either. 
Miss  Gullander  and  Miss  Schock  en- 
tertained on  Christmas  night  in  a 
delightfully  informal  manner.  On 
another  occasion  the  girls  spent  a  happy 
afternoon  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  head- 
quarters in  Greensboro.  Again  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent  at 
Adelaide  van  Noppen's  home.  With 
parties  and  rides  in  the  college  car 
whenever  "Zeke"  had  a  "vacant 
period,"  a  truckride  to  the  Battle 
Ground  and  a  most  delightful  auto- 
mobile ride  with  the  Ladies  of  the 


First  Presbyterian  church,  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  enough. 

The  hut,  too,  furnished  its  share  of 
fun.  An  hour  there  one  night  with 
Dr.  Myers  and  his  family  will  long  be 
remembered.  Strange  folks — ghosts 
they  said — ^inhabited  certain  portions 
of  Spencer  too.  And  these  folk  of  the 
other  world  came  into  give  their  bit 
of  fun  by  generously  painting  noses 
black  and  widely  distributing  black 
hand  marks.  They,  too,  possessed 
alarm  clocks  that  aroused  one  at  the 
unearthly  hours  of  one  and  two.  One 
occasion  well  remembered  was  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  when  Big  Ben 
and  Baby  Ben  clamorously  rang  out 
the  old  and  rang  in  the  new. 

Taking  all  in  all,  Christmas  at  the 
Normal  was  a  happy  experience,  in 
the  most  part,  for  all  parties  concerned. 
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Exchange  Department 


From  the  State  Normal  of  Virginia 
comes  to  us  the  October-November 
Focus,  a  carefully  edited  and  pleas- 
ingly balanced  magazine.  "When 
Witches  Fly,"  is  a  colorful  little  poem 
that  appeals  to  the  fancy.  As  a  whole, 
the  serious  poems — and  exchange  de- 
partment as  well — are  marked  by 
strength  and  timehness.    The  stories, 


tho  short,  do  not  let  the  interest  lag. 
The  Converse  Concept  for  Decem- 
ber contains  a  short  poem  by  Kathryn 
Worth  and  an  editorial  on  "War 
Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Poet,"  which 
come  up  to  their  usual  standard.  As 
a  whole,  however,  there  is  a  triteness 
of  theme  and  lack  of  originahty  of 
treatment  in  this  Christmas  issue. 
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